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THE MILITANT COLLECTIVE: 
JESUITS AND LENINISTS* 


BY LEWIS A. COSER 


‘“*Try to avoid singularization,’ the Mistress had told them 
once. ‘Anything that singularizes, whether inwardly or out- 
wardly, is but the self asserting itself, a sign that we have not 
succeeded in suppressing the old self so that we may be born 
again in the Christ.’ ” 


“Reverend Mother was saying, ‘You must never lose aware- 
ness that in yourself you are nothing, you are only an 
instrument. An instrument is nothing until it is lifted.’ ” 


Kathryn Hulme, The Nun’s Story} 


“The revolutionary is a dedicated man. He has no personal 
interests, no personal business, no attachment, no property, 
not even a name. Everything in him is absorbed in one single 
interest, one single thought, one single passion: the revolu- 
tion.” 

Sergei Nechayev ? 


As the modern world slowly emerged from the Middle Ages, 
most men and women came gradually to abandon the relatively 
unitary modes of medieval living and to adjust to the complexity 
of modern life-styles. In the modern world (except for totali- 
tarian countries), each person belongs to a variety of groups all 
of which claim allegiance and loyalty while none demands exclu- 
sive commitment. 

As the child emerges from the protective circle of the family, 
it slowly learns to participate in the world of school or the peer- 
group. Such participation may at times conflict with obligations 


1 Boston: Little Brown, 1956, p. 66; p. 134. 

2 Michael Bakunin, Sozial-politischer Briefwechsel mit A. I. Herzen und Ogarjow, 
pp. 374-375, quoted in Nathan Leites, A Study of Bolshevism (New York: The 
Free Press, 1953), p. 132. 
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to the family, but it usually does not, since normally neither group 
will require exclusive loyalties. As the life career of the mature 
person begins to take shape during and especially after the 
groping of adolescence, he becomes involved in a variety of 
circles that correspond to his various status positions in the 
world at large. He is a father, an employee, a trade unionist, 
a church member, and he learns to navigate, as it were, between 
the various obligations that these different roles impose. Al- 
though the demands of competing claims to allegiance can lead 
to a variety of role conflicts and the price of adjustment may be 
significant compromise, modern man can usually reconcile these 
claims with each other because contemporary social institutions 
make only limited demands on the person. The multiplicity of 
role demands hence allows the emergence of highly autonomous 
individuals who, standing at the intersection of many circles, are 
not exclusively bound by any one of them.? 

Yet the modern world also continues to spawn organizations 
which, in contradistinction to the prevailing principle, make 
total claims on their members and attempt to encompass the whole 
personality. These might be called “greedy organizations” 4 
insofar as they claim exclusive and undivided loyalty and seek 
to negate the claims of competing status positions on those they 
wish to draw within their circle. Their demands on the person 
are omnivorous. 

Such organizations may, for example, as does the Catholic 
Church, require celibacy of their priests, so as to effectively 
minimize the divisive pull of family obligations. They may, as 
in the case of utopian communities, attempt to counteract ten- 
dencies to “singularization” or “particularization” by disapprov- 
ing of dyadic attachments which have the potential of withdrawing 
energy and affect from the community. They may, as in monastic 

3 Cf. Georg Simmel, Conflict and the Web of Group Affiliations (New York: The 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 125 ff. 

4 Lewis A. Coser, “Greedy Organizations,” European Journal of Sociology, VIII 


(1967), pp. 196-215. Cf. also Lewis A. Coser, “The Political Functions of Eunuch- 
ism,” American Sociological Review, XXIX, 6 (December, 1964), pp. 880-885. 
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communities, erect strong boundaries between insiders and out- 
siders so as to hold the insider in close bonds with the community 
to which he owes total loyalty.’ 

Greedy organizations tend to be hard taskmasters. ‘They exer- 
cise considerable vigilance lest their members be tempted by 
outside allegiances and succumb to the vice of separateness. ‘The 
member may be allowed a measure of leeway in instances in which 
withdrawal from the world, rather than specific tasks in the world, 
is the central preoccupation, and where geographical remoteness 
of the group from the rest of the population helps to prevent 
the danger of dilution of loyalty. ‘The grip on the individual is 
especially strong, however, where active and militant service in 
the world is the central goal of a greedy organization. In such 
cases, total obedience and total commitment will be normatively 
required and actively enforced. Militant organizations of this 
totalistic type are likely to arise in situations that are defined as 
presenting an extreme crisis and desperate urgency. 

When the Reformation decisively challenged the hitherto 
prevailing monopoly of the Catholic Church in the guidance and 
direction of Christian souls, the gathering forces of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation rose to the occasion by creating the Jesuit 
order as a disciplined army, an elite corps of the Church Militant. 
As the Catholic hierarchy realized that it was literally fighting 
for its life, it understood that monastic communities—in which 
religious virtuosi led a saintly life as an example to the less com- 
mitted laity and even the secular clergy—were no longer sufficient. 
The creation of the Jesuit order corresponded to a felt need for 
shock troops to labor in the world rather than withdraw from it, 
and bring the message of the church to the wavering as well as 
to the infidel. 

Similarly, when Lenin and his co-workers broke from the rest 
of the Russian Social Democrats early in this century because 
they felt that the desperate urgency of the political situation 


5 Cf. Rosabeth M. Kanter, Commitment and Community (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1972). 
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in czarist Russia required the ingathering of all those devoted to 
the cause of the coming revolution, they averred that the more 
or less relaxed life-styles that had heretofore characterized the 
groupings of socialists in Europe would no longer suffice. Revo- 
lutionary socialists, they argued, could no longer quietly cultivate 
their dissent in communities of political oppositionists, but must 
thrust out into the world of the unconverted as a disciplined army 
of professional revolutionaries totally dedicated to the single 
goal of revolution. 

Despite the obvious dissimilarities of their doctrinal messages 
and goals, Jesuits and Leninists created highly similar organ- 
izational structures which in their superlative “greed”? and their 
rage for disciplined order attempted to make their members 
complete instruments in the struggle for domination. 


II 


The founding of the Jesuit order in the sixteenth century 
marks a decisive break in the history of Western religious com- 
munities (although some of its features are already adumbrated 
in the mendicant orders of Franciscan and Dominican friars). 

The monastic orders are founded, though in different degrees, 
on ascetic premises that are essentially other-worldly and are de- 
signed to allow religious virtuosi to reach spiritual perfection. 
The monk joins a segregated community that minimizes as far 
as possible all commerce with the outside world. He seeks 
salvation through a disciplined, self-denying life-style that is 
institutionalized in the monastery. The community of celibate 
monks is patterned, either consciously or unwittingly, after the 
model of a family in which each monk is bound by loving ties 
to his brethren, while they all are guided and directed by a 
protective yet stern father in the person of the abbot. The 
monastery is a Gemeinschaft of like-minded religious perfection- 
ists. The monks live together, eat together, pray together, and 
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dress alike in their wish to submerge the J in the We. They with- 
draw from the world in a contemplative quest for sanctification, 
attempting to discipline and castigate the recalcitrant self and to 
curb egotistical desires by humbling themselves before the claims 
of the monastic collective. The monastery can be seen as an 
institution that allows its members expressive gratification ë of 
their desire to escape the bonds of quotidian involvement in the 
world through disciplined cultivation of saintly detachment in 
communion with brethren engaged in a similar quest. 

The Jesuit, in contradistinction, is involved in an essentially 
instrumental activity in which all the resources of the person 
are systematically disciplined in the pursuit of the apostolic goal 
of guiding the world to God. While the preéminent objective 
of the monastic community is care for the salvation and perfection 
of the souls of its own members, the prime task of the Jesuit, 
though not unmindful of his own soul, is the care and perfection 
of the souls of others. Accordingly, and even though Jesuits like 
monks have divorced themselves from the world in order to 
devote themselves to a set of transmundane values, they function 
within that world and attempt to convert it. 

The members of the Jesuit order are not bound to a specific 
local monastery. Except during his period of training, the Jesuit 
has no permanent residence. “Jesuits may expect to be moved 
on short notice not only within their own country but literally 
to any spot on the earth where the order needs them. Any perma- 
nent attachment either to persons or places is definitely dis- 
couraged, while mingling with the ‘world’ is implied in the 
Jesuit’s life goal of active apostolate.” 7 

The Jesuit order is a rationalized instrumentality ad majorem 

6 For the distinction between expressive gratification and instrumental activism, 
see Talcott Parsons, The Social System (New York: The Free Press, 1951). 

TE. K. Francis, “Toward a Typology of Religious Orders,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. LV, 5 (March, 1950), pp. 437-449. I am deeply indebted to 
this seminal article. Cf. also “Verfassung” in Ludwig Koch, S. J., Jesuiten-Lexikon 
(Loewen-Heverlee (Belgium): Verlag der Bibliotek S. J., 1962). For an interpre- 


tation completely at variance with my own, cf. Gustav Gundlach, Zur Soziologie 
der katholischen Ideenwelt und des Jesuitenordens (Berlin: Ebering, 1927). 
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dei gloriam. Anything that is judged to be inessential in its 
prime apostolic task is resolutely sacrificed. Members of the order 
¿do not wear a distinctive garb, nor are they expected to participate 
in common prayer. In fact, all the joint liturgical functions of 
the monastic community are sacrificed since they are perceived 
as a hindrance to effective work in the world. Activistic instru- 
mentalism, and emphasis on the maximization of success in apos- 
tolic work guides all activities of the Jesuits. The paternalistic 
aspects of the monastic community are likewise abandoned. 
The superiors of the members are not fatherly figures, but officers 
headed in their turn by a general. The Jesuit is not a member 
of a relatively undifferentiated Gemeinschaft of like-minded 
brethren; he is a disciplined member of a highly bureaucratized 
army that is sharply differentiated by rank and degree. 

The activities of individual members of the order are minutely 
regulated according to a well-established, routinized and ration- 
alized table of organization. As Max Weber put it, “.. . all 
these methodologies of sanctification developed a combined physi- 
cal and psychic regimen and an equally methodical regulation 
of the manner and scope of all thought and action, thus pro- 
ducing in the individual the most completely alert, voluntary, 
and anti-instinctual control over his own physical and psycho- 
logical processes, and insuring the systematic regulation of life 
in subordination to the religious end.” [‘The Jesuits,”] as the 
German scholar Eberhard Gothein put it, “had to grind down 
pronounced individual differences since these would naturally 
lead to conflict and competition.” 8 

The centerpiece of Jesuit indoctrination is training in syste- 
matic obedience. Obedience to superior authority has of course 
always been a major part of monastic discipline. But for con- 
templative monks, obedience was essentially a tool for insuring 
ascetic exercises, for regulating penitential activities and methodi- 


s Max Weber, The Sociology of Religion, translated by Ephraim Fischoff (Bos- 
ton: Beacon Press, 1964), p. 162. Eberhard Gothein, Reformation und Gegenrefor- 
mation (Munich, 1924), p. 214. 
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cal work and prayer. For the Jesuit, in contrast, obedience is 
directed toward external activities in militant service in the 
world at large. | 

The control of man’s willful nature is a relatively easy task in 
a monastic community where each member is under constant 
supervision and scrutiny by peers as well as superiors, while at 
the same time all members live together and are physically and 
geographically removed from outside influence and temptation. 
But the exacting of total obedience and conformity is a much 
more demanding task among soldiers in an army that must, so 
to speak, wage guerrilla actions, and where individual super- 
vision may not always be feasible.® The Jesuit on mission must, 
to be sure, give periodical reports of all his activities to his super- 
iors; he is held to daily masses, frequent confession and com- 
munion, and examination of conscience twice a day. Yet all 
such enforcement of conformity of behavior would not suffice 
were obedience not internalized during the training period so 
that it becomes, as it were, second nature. The Jesuits. adhered 
to a theological interpretation in which free will loomed larger 
than in most other Catholic interpretations. But just because 
man’s will was free, it needed to be thoroughly domesticated and 
bridled so that men would be motivated by an internal, individual 
conscience freely to act in the expected way. 

To Ignatius, the simple execution of a command was totally 
insufficient. Real obedience involved internalized acceptance. 
He argued that the “first degree of obedience” which consists 
only in executing what is commanded, “‘does not deserve the name 
of obedience . . . unless it rises to the second degree, which is to 
make the superior’s will one’s own in such a way that there is 
not merely the effectual execution of the command, but an 
interior conformity... .”1° The fulfillment of commands must 

9 Cf. Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed. (New York: 
The Free Press, 1968), Chapter XI; and Rose Laub Coser, “Insulation from Ob- 
servability,” American Sociological Review, XXVI, 1 (February, 1961), pp. 28-39. 


10 Letters of St. Ignatius of Loyola, selected and translated by William J. Young, 
S.J. (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1959), p. 289. 
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not be merely mechanical and external: “Ignatius insists re- 
peatedly on conscientious, spontaneous, joyful obedience; there- 
fore his subordinates must make ‘the will and judgment of their 
Superior the standard measure of their own judgment and 
will?” 14 By incorporating the will. of the superior into his 
own psyche, the model Jesuit joyfully sacrifices his autonomous 
self and becomes, as it were, putty in the hands of his superior. 
Or, as Ignatius once put it, Jesuits “must be guided by God's 
will through the intermediary of their Superiors as willingly as 
if they were a cadaver which can be carried in any direction and 
can be manipulated at will.” 12 

Ignatius was fully aware that obedience was the hallmark of 
the organization of militant soldiers of Christ that he had created. 
As he wrote in one of his letters, ““We may allow ourselves to be 
surpassed by other religious orders in fasts, watchings, and other 
austerities. . . . But in the purity and perfection of obedience 
together with the true resignation of our wills and the abnegation 
of our judgment, I am very desirous . . . that they who serve God 
in this Society should be conspicuous. . . .” 18 

Obedience, in its turn, could be successfully inculcated to the 
degree that the typical Jesuit was removed from the influence of 
all competing foci of loyalties and allegiances and the Society 
became his only reference group. The Jesuit was completely 
divorced from his family of origin, his kinship network, and from 
the geographical region from which he stemmed; this he had in 
common with all monks and priests. But unlike them, he was 
further deprived of any continuing linkage with stable asso- 
ciates in a monastic community. ‘The Jesuit was the man without 
roots, as Ignatius fully recognized when he wrote: “The Society 
and its members have joined together in one and the same spirit; 
namely to travel to various places in the world, among the faithful 


11 Ludwig Pastor, The History of the Popes, Vol. XII (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1950), p. 67. 

12 Koch, op. cit. p. 946. 

18 Letters, op. cit., p. 288. 
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and the infidel. . . . Indeed, it is the spirit of the Society to go... 
from city to city and place to place, without taking root any- 
where” (emphasis mine, LAC).!4 The Jesuit General can send 
all, even the nonprofessed, to any place and in the performance 
of any office coming within the purview of the Society.” 

The Jesuit Constitutions state explicitly, “Everyone who enters 
the Society must follow the injunction of Christ and must forsake 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, and all that he has in the world, 
and he must believe that this saying 1s intended for him: ‘If any 
man come to me and hate not his father and his mother . . . yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’ He must there- 
fore endeavor to put aside all natural inclination toward those 
who are connected by ties of blood, and substitute for it a 
spiritual affection... .?” 1€ And the Declaratio adds, “In order 
that the mode of expression may assist the feelings, it is a holy 
counsel that they should accustom themselves not to say that 
they have parents or brothers, but that they have had them... .” 

Not only were the Jesuits to be free from the ties of kinship 
and local roots, they also were not to be hampered by the obliga- 
tions of regular churchly office or preferment; it was laid down 
that no Jesuit could aspire to the episcopal staff. Thus denuded 
of all standing in organizations other than the Society, and after a 
most rigorous training in blind obedience, the true Jesuit became 
a model soldier in the spiritual army of the Church Militant. 
Deprived of anchorage in the world, having fully internalized the 
commands of his superiors, he was now prepared even to disre- 
gard the evidence of his senses when the occasion required. “To 
arrive at the truth in all things, we must always be ready to 
believe that what seems to us white is black, if the hierarchical 
Church so defines it.” 17 


14 Ibid., p. 112. 

15 Pastor, op. cit. p. 70. 

16 Constitutiones, Examen Generale, IV, 7, Decl. C. 

17 The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola, translated by W. H. 
Longridge (London: Robert Scott Roxburghe House, 1919), “Rules for the Dis- 
cernment of Spirits,” p. 199. 
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To sum up, the monk was bound to his brethren in a com- 
munity of like-minded ascetics who had withdrawn from the 
world to seek the perfection of their own souls. The Jesuit, by 
contrast, was an obedient soldier linked to comrades-in-arms, 
owing total obedience to his hierarchical superiors, and totally 
engaged in an apostolic and missionary crusade to save others’ 
souls in the service of the Church Militant. 


III 


The founding of the Bolshevik party organization by Lenin in 
the early years of the twentieth century marks a decisive break in 
the history of socialist movements (although some of Bolshevism’s 
features are already adumbrated in the French Blanquist revo- 
lutionary organizations and the Russian terrorist groupings of the 
nineteenth century). 

Previous socialist organizations, though differing among them- 
selves in many respects, were founded on the premise that those 
committed to a socialist vision were in, but not of, the capitalist 
world. ‘They attempted to create an anti-capitalist countercul- 
ture 18 which was intended ultimately to supplant capitalism in 
its entirety. ‘They were committed to a transformation, either 
through revolution or reform, of what they conceived to be the 
exploitative, inequalitarian, and oppressive character of capitalist 
society. But in the meantime they developed in the here and 
now a counterculture in which those animated by a socialist 
vision could, as it were, institutionalize in advance some of the 
characteristic features of alternate life-styles that would come 
into full flowering only upon the advent of the socialist common- 
wealth. Socialists attempted to construct a Gemeinschaft of like- 
minded antagonists of the capitalist order who endeavored in 
their dissent from its guiding assumption to embody in their lives 


18 Milton Yinger, “Contraculture and Subculture,” American Sociological Re- 
view, XXV, 5 (October, 1960), pp. 625-635. 
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ideas and ideals that were to prevail in the ideal society of the 
future. Socialists tried to live up to models of interpersonal rela- 
tions that avoided the competitive life-styles of the surrounding 
world. ‘They addressed themselves as comrades, symbolically stress- 
ing their fraternal bonds. They attempted to reject authoritarian 
norms prevailing in the family and among men and women 
generally. They created sets of symbols, from red flags to styles 
of address, that marked their distinctiveness from the surrounding 
world of the unregenerate. Socialists tried to counteract what 
they conceived to be the destructive egotistical individualism of 
capitalist society by stressing vital bonds of solidarity in the col- 
lective We of the socialist community. Though they did not, 
most of the time, live together or eat together like the members 
of a monkish community, they nevertheless attempted in their 
collective activities symbolically to enact their communion. 
Wherever feasible, as in the socialist youth movement, they tried 
to create, around common camp fires, in common marches and 
hikes and in youth hostels, a common “sacred” life-style that 
contrasted with the quotidian and “profane” life-style of the 
familial household or the capitalist work-place. ‘They sponsored 
People’s Theatres, Popular Symphonies, Red Olympiads, Mutual 
Aid Societies and Burial Associations so that their members were 
enmeshed in a close network of socialist associations. 

Josef Buttinger, himself an active participant in the Austrian 
socialist movement in the thirties, has provided a most perceptive 
description of some of the central features of the members’ in- 
volvement in the movement. He writes: “The flags and symbols, 
the badges and pictures, the songs and legends of the ‘fight for 
freedom of the working class’ had served many as substitutes for 
a lost religion and for . . . national patriotism. . . . For tens of 
thousands, party work was a self-evident duty, gladly performed. 
The very annoyance attached to all social activities seemed to tie 
them to it. Often—in choir singing, at giant rallies of the party, 
in admiring their leaders, and in the magic spell of the great 
incantations of the ‘world struggle for freedom’—they had lost 
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their own sense of insignificance. A wonderful, self-surrendering 
mood would seize them and lend them a greater dignity, more 
self-assurance, more courage, and a stronger socialist faith. -Those 
were the hours of their ultimate bliss—and of the knowledge that 
all beauty in their lives came from the better sentiments that 
had brought them to the socialist movement. There, by their 
unselfish, satisfying endeavors, they were tied up with greater 
ends—with the harmony the party preached between their daily 
political activities and a higher destination of man.” 1? 

The typical socialist, even though he joined a movement that 
was committed to future change or overthrow of the social order, 
found in his present immersion in the movement a high degree 
of expressive gratification. He found fulfillment of his desires 
to escape from quotidian and individualistic existence in the 
world through active involvement in a community of like-minded 
dissenters from the routines of acquisitive capitalist society. 
Socialists were, to be sure, united by a common and tensely felt 
expectation of the collapse of the hated order of capitalism, but 
short of this, they experienced intense satisfaction and gratifica- 
tion through their participation in the brotherly communion of 
like-minded comrades. 

The Leninist organization broke with the prevailing pattern, 
and attempted to substitute for the communion of brethren an 
organized army of professional and totally committed revolution- 
aries. It attempted to replace an organization in which expressive 
gratification was given free rein with one in which instrumental 
activism in an army of disciplined soldiers of the revolution was 
the dominant feature. To Lenin, concern with the claims of 
the self, attempts to gratify the desire for fraternal communion, 
appeared as the merest self-indulgence which could only lead to 
selfish withdrawal from the battle. 

Lenin’s party was conceived as an army of the elect, of wholly 
dedicated men. It did not have members in the ordinary sense 


19 Josef Buttinger, In the Twilight of Socialism (New York: Praeger, 1953), 
p. 67. 
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of the word, it constituted a cadre of officers. The professional 
revolutionary is not a person who gives consent by joining an 
organization, but is an agent actively engaged in militant activi- 
ties who conforms to the party line in every detail. “The thing 
we need,” said Lenin, “is a militant organization of agents.” 
“Alas, alas,’ he mocked, “again I have let pass the awful word 
‘agents’ which jars so awfully in . . . democratic ears. I like the 
word because it clearly and distinctly indicates the common cause 
to which all the agents bend their thought and action.” 7! 

Lenin willingly sacrificed the advantage of attracting large 
numbers of members and opted instead for the training of a 
restricted cadre of activists. “In a country with a despotic govern- 
ment,” he wrote, “the more we restrict the membership of this 
organization to persons who are engaged in revolution as a pro- 
fession and who have been professionally trained . . . , the more 
difficult will it be to catch the organization.” ?? “We must have 
people,” Lenin wrote, “who will devote themselves exclusively to 
social-democratic activities, and such people must train themselves 
patiently and steadfastly to be professional revolutionists.” “We 
must train people,” he reiterated, “who shall devote to the party 
not only their spare evenings, but the whole of their lives.” ?3 

Lenin recast Marxist doctrine, which had previously been in- 
terpreted in a largely evolutionary and deterministic mode, in a 
fundamentally voluntaristic direction.24 While his Menshevik 
antagonists banked on the spontaneously developing revolutionary 
consciousness of Russian workers, Lenin argued that spontaneity 
would lead only to trade-union activities; the revolutionary move- 
ment would grow only if professional revolutionaries were to in- 


20 Cf. Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon (New York: The Free Press, 
1960), pp. 21 ff. 

21 V. I. Lenin, “What Is To Be Done?” (1902), Collected Works, IV, Bk. II (New 
York: International Publishers, 1929), pp. 246 and passim. 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Cf. Lewis A. Coser, “Marxist Thought in the First Quarter of the 20th Cen- 
tury,” in Varieties of Political Expression in Sociology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1972), pp. 173-201. | 
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culcate class consciousness, as it were, from the outside. Revolu- 
tionaries, he taught, could not and should not rely. on the 
beneficent course of evolutionary history. They had, so to speak, 
to rape history if it did not submit willingly to their urgent de- 
sires. (In 1908 Lenin annotated a sentence in a book by a 
Menshevik who argued that the materialist view “cuts off flights 
of fancy,” with “Oh, you eunuch.” 2°) Just like the free will 
doctrine of the Jesuits, the voluntarism of the Bolsheviks put 
urgent stress on fashioning disciplined, dedicated and efficacious 
cadres who would help in submitting the outside world to the 
revolutionary apostolate of the Leninists among the mass of the 
yet unconverted. 

The only Communist poet of genius, Berthold Brecht, put the 
Leninist doctrine into memorable and terse verse: 


A single man has two eyes 

The Party has a thousand eyes 

The Party sees seven states 

A single man sees one city 

A single man has a single hour 

But the Party has many hours .. . 


Brecht continues, addressing a group of propagandists for the 
party, “One and all of you are nameless and motherless, blank 
pages on which the revolution writes its instructions. . . . Who 
fights for Communism must also be able to fight and rot to fight; 
to speak the truth and not to speak the truth; keep promises and 
not keep promises; to go into danger and to keep out of danger; 
to be recognizable and not to be recognizable. Who fights for 
Communism has only one of all the virtues: that he fights for 
Communism.”¢ 


25 Leninisky Sbornik, ed. by Kamenev, XI, p. 362, quoted in Leites, op. cit., p. 544. 
26 Berthold Brecht, “The Measure Taken” in Eric Bentley, ed., The Modern 
Theater (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1960), pp. 277-278. 
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Dedicated Communists are not bound to each other by com- 
munitarian ties, they are rather linked to their comrades-in-arms 
by a kind of Brotherhood of the Trenches, and through their 
common identification with their hierarchical superiors in the 
all-powerful Central Committee. 

Such total dedication could only be achieved if the members 
of the party were insulated as far as possible from their outside 
environment. Absorption into the organization was achieved 
through insulation. Just like the Jesuits, the Bolshevik militant 
moved from city to city, from region to region, and was not per- 
mitted to grow roots in any locality, especially not the locality 
in which he had grown up. The Party attempted to monopolize 
the commitments of its members by cutting them off from all 
personal ties and obligations that might distract them from com- 
plete dedication to the tasks at hand. It attempted “to deindivid- 
ualize its members in the direction of some heroic ideal.” ?7 
Those members who had most fully succeeded in cultivating 
within themselves the impulse to obliterate the willful self were 
held up as model Communists. Wrote the revolutionary author, 
Victor Serge, at a time when he was still a member of the party, 
“Every Communist, every participant in the revolution, feels him- 
self to be the humblest servant of an infinite cause. The highest 
praise that can be bestowed on him is to say that he has ‘no private 
life,’ that his life has fused totally with history. At the command 
of the Party, he was yesterday an army commissar . . . , today he 
is a Chekist . . . , tomorrow he can be seen talking to the peasants 

. or running a factory, or conducting some dangerous secret 
mission. . . . It is the Party that does everything. Its orders are 
not to be discussed.” 2° 

In an effort to counteract the pull of national tradition or of 
particularistic attachment to specific circles or comrades, the Com- 


27 Egon Bittner, “Radicalism,” in International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
ences (New York: Macmillan, 1968), Vol. XIII, pp. 295-296. 

28 Victor Serge, The Year One of the Russian Revolution (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1972), p. 367. 
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munist International systematically selected emissaries to its vari- 
ous national affiliates who had no roots in the environment in 
which they operated. The Comintern agent in America was 
never an American, and the Moscow representative in Germany 
might be a Hungarian or a Bulgarian, but never a German. To 
send agents who were natives would, to be sure, have had the 
advantage of utilizing persons familiar with the local scene, but 
this advantage was consciously foregone in order to make sure 
that the agent was maximally protected from commitment to or 
contamination by local affiliations. 

Communists, just like Jesuits, were strongly discouraged from 
growing roots. Even in the area of sexual attachments, there are 
salient similarities between Jesuits and Leninists. Communists, 
to be sure, were not expected to be celibate. Yet the Party 
frowned upon too closely-knit sexual ties, except if both members 
of the pair were members of the Party. Exclusive attachment to 
a loved person, it was felt, might distract from loyalty to the 
collective. Many Party officials and militants seem to have been 
quite promiscuous in their sexual lives without calling forth cen- 
sure; these matters were said to be private business. As I have 
argued elsewhere,” celibacy and promiscuity, though total op- 
posites sexually speaking, are in fact sociologically equivalent 
since both prevent dyadic attachments which, alone, threaten 
exclusive loyalties to “greedy organizations’ that demand total 
loyalty rather than only segmental commitment. Hence, whether, 
as in Lenin’s personal views, a pronouncedly puritanical attitude 
prevailed in which too much concern with sex, like unnecessary 
addiction to music or chess, was seen as distracting the militant 
from his main tasks, or whether, as in the prevailing life-styles of 
most militants, promiscuity was conspicuous, matters relatively 
little. Only stable dyadic attachments to outsiders were capable 
of causing serious damage to the organization. (This tendency 
was especially pronounced under conditions of persecution so that 
Jan Valtin, at the time a member of the German Communist 


29 “Greedy Organizations,” op. cit. 
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underground, was told, “Either the girl joins the Party or you 
drop her.’’) 3° | 

Hence even Alexandra Kollontai, a Party militant well known 
for her unorthodox advocacy of free-wheeling sex, could write: 
“Contemporary love always sins in that, absorbing the thoughts 
and feelings of the ‘two loving hearts,’ it at the same time isolates, 
separates off the loving pair from the collective.” #1 In the early 
years of the Russian Revolution, Aaron B. Zalkind, a Swerdlovsk 
professor, presented a reasoned defense of sexual conservatism 
by arguing that excessive sexual activity was “robbing the revolu- 
tion.” Sexual activity, he argued, stole from the cause of the 
working class. Presenting a theory of revolutionary sublimation 
partly borrowed from Freud, he stated that, “A genuine citizen 
of the proletariat should not have unnecessary sexual feelings.” 3? 

Neither the Jesuit nor the Bolshevik can have a “private life.” 
Privacy connotes separateness and hence the possibility of disaffec- 
tion. As Egon Bittner puts it, “Nothing is so private [in radical 
organizations] as to be merely a matter of personal choice or 
preference. Members are obliged to carry the burden of their 
conviction into every nook and cranny of their personal lives, to 
eliminate as far as possible any source of distraction.” 33. L'homme 
privé, voila lennemi. All strong personal attachments, even 
among members, connote the dangers of particularistic separate- 
ness. “The only personal relation that is highly valued and 
severely enforced is a completely asymmetrical attitude of devoted 
attachment to the leader, accompanied by a cultivated incapacity 
for an individualized sentiment for a fellow human being” ** 
who is not among the chosen few. 


30 Jan Valtin, Out of the Night (New York: Alliance, 1941), p. 324-325. 

81 Kent Geiger, The Family in Soviet Russia (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1968), p. 63. | 

82 Ibid., pp. 84 ff. 

33 Egon Bittner, “Radicalism and the Organization of Radical Movements,” 
American Sociological Review, XXVIII, 6 (December, 1963), pp. 928-940. 

84 Ibid., p. 939. Cf. also Vladimir C. Nahirny, “Some Observations on Ideological 
Groups,” American Journal of Sociology, LXVII, 4 (January, 1962), pp. 397-405. 
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Finally, and here again the parallelisms with the Jesuits are 
striking, the Communist militant is expected to be perpetually ac- 
tive. Discussions, meetings, demonstrations, the writing and 
distribution of Party literature take most available time, leaving 
little opportunity for reflective thought. Idleness is conducive 
to particularizing emotions. To be always at the highest pitch 
of involvement commanding the entire span of attention pre- 
vents the mind from running in other than habitual grooves.%5 

Bolshevists might have bridled at the stark injunction of 
Ignatius to distrust their own senses and to accept something 
white as black when the organization so demanded it. Yet they 
certainly accepted the Party’s verdict as the final criterion of his- 
torical truth. ‘Trotsky, having forgotten his youthful attacks 
against the Leninist conception of the Party, could write in 1923, 
shortly before his downfall, that “One can be right only with the 
Party and through the Party, since history has created no other 
path to realization of what is right.” 36 


IV 


Leninists and Jesuits here have been considered as ideal types. 
In concrete historical detail the organizations and their members 
often showed marked deviations from that type. They clearly 
operated most nearly true to type in the early period of their 
history when a circle of close disciples gathered about a charisma- 
tic leader in single-minded devotion. In later stages, when the 
charisma became routinized and institutionalized and when the 
exigencies of concrete actions exerted pressures toward accom- 
modation and compromise, the ideal images became blurred 
and the boundaries separating the organization from the world 
were lowered. Eighteenth-century Jesuits had traveled quite far 


35 Selznick, op. cit., p. 27. 
36 Quoted in E. H. Carr, A History of Soviet Russia, Vol. IV (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1954) pp. 363-364. 
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from their sixteenth-century forebears, and contemporary Jesuits 
are farther away still. Contemporary Communist militants are 
hardly made in the full image of Leninist professional revolu- 
tionaries. The passing of time washes out distinctiveness. Yet, 
even today, the Jesuit and the Communist are still recognizable 
human types that stand out markedly from their contemporaries 
by the singularity of their commitment. 

It might be well to advise those who complain about the 
fragmentation of modern life and the loss of wholeness through 
role segmentation to consider the alternative sketched here. Total 
commitment might indeed reduce the anxieties that spring from 
competing role-demands and the pull of differing loyalties and 
allegiances. But when the desire for wholeness leads to enlist- 
ment in greedy organizations, and more especially organizations 
engaged in combat with the world at large, it may end in an 
obliteration of the characteristics that mark the private person as 
an autonomous actor. ‘Those who enlist in crusades of the 
righteous against the children of darkness are destined to pay a 
high price. The autonomy gained by men who stand at the 
intersection of many circles will then be replaced by heterono- 
mous submissions to the all-encompassing demands of organiza- 
tions that greedily devour the whole man in order to fully fashion 
him into the image of their organizational needs. 


*I wish to thank my colleague Sasha Weitman who read an earlier draft and 
made a number of valuable suggestions. 
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